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Cash payments or services aimed at (a) supplementing the 
worker’s pay for daily expenses or for enjoying a better life and 
(b) meeting special contingencies were covered in the first two of 


this three-part series. 
issues of Labor Developments Abroad. 


They appeared in the April and May 1968 


SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS IN LATIN AMERICA 


AND THE CARIBBEAN* 





PT. ill, PAID TIME OFF 


Many workers in Latin America and the 
Caribbean receive a paid annual vacation, 
a number of paid holidays each year, and 
paid time off for emergencies or special 
occasions. 


Annual Vacation 


A vacation of 2 weeks or 15 working 
days, after 6 months or 1 year of serv- 
ice, is provided to workers in a large 
proportion of the countries of Latin 
America, in accordance with legal provi- 
sions, collective agreements, or custom. 


Legal Provisions 





In Nicaragua, the Constitution pro- 
vides for an annual paid vacation, with 
pay, and the Labor Code sets forth the 
details. Every person employed in the 
private economy is eligible for this 
benefit. Fifteen days constitute the 
minimum vacation after 6months of serv- 
ice; of this time, the worker may actually 
work 1 week and receive double pay. 
Salaried employees and persons employed 
by the Government also receive Christmas 
week off with pay. 

A 15-day paid vacation after lyear of 
service is provided for inthe Labor Code 





*By William Gerber, recently Deputy 
Chief of the Division of Foreign Labor 
Conditions. 


of El Salvador if the recipient worked 200 
days during the year. The vacation is 
reduced byhalf if theworker had 4 tol4 
unjustified absences during the year, and 
is eliminated entirely if he had 15 such 
absences ormore. Agricultural and domes- 
tic workers are entitled toonly 6days of 
paid vacation after 1 year of service. 

Other countries having Labor Codes 
that call for a 15-day vacation after 1 
year of service are Colombia, Ecuador, 
Haiti, and Venezuela. Under the law in 
Guatemala, every worker is entitled to 
a vacation after 1 year of service: 15 
days incommerce; 10 days inindustry and 
those agricultural enterprises which 
employ at least 500 persons; and 6 days 
elsewhere. Costa Rican law provides for 
a 2-week vacation after 1 year of serv- 
ice, except in agriculture. The legally 
required vacation in Bolivia extends to 
2 weeks after 1 to 5 years of service; 
3 weeks after 5 to 10 years of service; 
and 4 weeks after more than 10 years of 
service. 

Brazil's Labor Code provides, for all 
those otherwise covered by the Code and 
for agricultural workers, a paid vaca- 
tion of 20 days after 1 year's service, 
provided that the worker had nomore than 
six excused orunexcused absences during 
the year. A worker who had over six 
absences receives 15 days of paid vaca- 
tion if he worked more than 250 days, a 
shorter vacation if he worked from 150 
to 250 days, and novacation if he worked 
fewer than 150 days. 








In Mexico, those who work for theGov- 
ernment receive 20 days of paid vacation 
a year; Government offices areclosed 10 
days in May and 10 days’ in December. 
Workers in large establishments receive, 
by law, a paid vacation amounting to 6 
days after the first year of service and 
2 additional days for each additional 
year of service, up to 12 days. Workers 
under 16 years of age receive 18 days of 
paid vacation a year. 


Other Features 





Collective agreements in some indus- 
tries provide for more generous vacations 
than those required by law in El Salva- 
dor, Mexico, Venezuela, and elsewhere. 
In Costa Rica, some foreign-owned firms 
provide paid vacations to agricultural 
workers, although this practice is not 
required by law. White-collar employees 
often are granted longer paid vacations 
than those specified in the law or in 
collective agreements. 

In at least two countries--Mexico and 
Venezuela--a number of prosperous firms 
provide a vacation bonus (to cover the 
cost of traveling to a resort, paying 
hotel bills, etc.) over and above the 
pay for the time off. 


Holidays 


The Latin American country having the 
largest number of holidays each year is 
probably Colombia, which has 18 paid 
holidays. The cost to the employer is 
estimated at 15percent over the regular 
wage cost. In Bolivia, as many as 17 
paid holidays are decreed. Venezuela 
has 9 paid holidays applicable to all 
workers, and 1 or more of 22 others may 
be made compensable by state or local 
authorities. The Labor Code of Ecuador 
establishes 11 paid holidays; it also 
stipulates that the workweek shall be 5% 
days but that payment must be made for 
7 days. 

In Costa Rica, where agricultural 
workers are not covered by the law re- 
specting paid annual vacations, such 
workers must receive 15 paid holidays a 
year. The Constitution of Haiti sets 
the number of paid holidays at 6; in 
addition, l2 others usually are granted. 
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Countries where the Labor Code sets 8or 
9 paid holidays include El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Jamaica, and Nicaragua. 

Collective agreements often stipulate 
additional paid holidays. 


Other Time Off 


The Brazilian Labor Code _ requires 
employers to provide paid time off amount- 
ing to 3 days for marriage, 2 days for 
voting registration, 2 days for the 
death of amember of theworker's family, 
1 day paternity leave, and whatever 
period is required for jury duty. In 
El Salvador, the law requires paid time 
off up to 15 days ayear for civic obli- 
gations and family obligations (such as 
those arising from a death in the fam- | 
ily); some collective agreements also 
require paid time off for sickness in 
the family. 

Many employers inColombia voluntarily 
provide paid time off for merviensial 
births, or deaths inthe family, and other 
personal situations. Customarily, in 
Mexico, employers provide 1 to 3 days' 
paid leave to a father on the birth of 
a child; some collective agreements re- 
quire 3 days of paid leave in the oul 
of a death in the family and paid time 
off for trade union activities. Up to 
7 days of paid time off for a death in 
the family are required under some col- 
lective agreements in Venezuela. 

' 


PT. IV. RETIREMENT AND } 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


The practice of providing pensions to 
workers after they have served a business 
firm many years and have reached a spe- 
cified age is not as fully developed in} 
Latin America as it is in the United 
States. An exception to this is Trinidad 
and Tobago, where--despite the lack of 
a national system of social insurance-- 
about 85 percent of the men who are over 
65 years of age receive apension. Social 
security pensions, however, are highly 
developed inthe countries to the south, 
and in some situations are an adequate 
substitute for private pensions, since 
they amount to as much as 80 percent 
of the worker's final rate of pay. 
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Retirement Pensions 


Civil servants and salaried employees 
in the financial sector in most Latin 
American countries fare better than em- 
ployees in other sectors as far as pen- 
concerned. In many of the 
countries, payment of a lump sum is more 
common than provision of apension, espe- 
cially in the private sector. 

In Bolivia, the Labor Code requires 
employers inbanks and credit establish- 
ments to provide pensions for their 
salaried employees of long standing when 
they reach 60 years of age. In other 
sectors of private employment, payment 
of a lump sum on retirement is common. 
Civil servants are eligible for pensions 
at age 55 for men and 50 for women. 

The Labor Code in Colombia provides 
that if a firm has a capital of 800,000 
pesos (US$65,952.18) or more, it must 
provide apension to each worker who has 
been employed by the firm for 20 years 
and has reached the age of 55 if the 
worker is male, or 50 if female. The 
pension is set at three-fourths of what 
the worker's wage was during the last 
year of work. Firms having a smaller 
capitalization must provide a lump sum 
to the employee. Civil servants of either 
sex may retire at age 50 after 20 years 
of service, and receive a monthly pen- 
sion amounting to three-fourths of their 


| last month's salary. 
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Most Guatemalan firms grant a lump sum 

an employee when he retires. A few 
firms provide apension. In Haiti, civil 
servants may retire on a pension after 
22 years of service. 

Collective agreements in Mexico often 
provide that where social security cover- 
age is not mandatory, the employer is to 
pay a retiree a lump sum proportional 
to his length of service. Such a lump 
sum is paid by some firms even if the 
worker is covered by social security. 
The retirement age is set in anumber of 
collective agreements at an earlier age 
than that set by social security rules: 
After 25 to 30 years of service, an indi- 
vidual may receive a pension up to 90 
percent of the latest pay. The maximum 
under social security is 85 percent. 

Civil servants in Mexico may retire 
after 30years of service, regardless of 


to 


age, and receive a pension amounting to 
100 percent of their latest pay. In 
addition, the amount of the pension is 
revised every 6years in accordance with 
the cost-of-living index and the condi- 
tion of the retirement fund. 

Paraguayan law requires the payment 
of a pension for retirees in government 
service, railroads, and banks if they are 
not covered by social security. Uruguay, 
where one-fourth of the labor force con- 
sists of government employees, provides 
such employees with a pension at full 
pay when they reach 55 years of age 
after long service. In Venezuela, as 
in Guatemala, most firms grant a lump 
sum, and a few provide a pension, to a 
retiree. 


Social Security Pensions 


The eligibility of an individual for 
an old-age pension under the national 
system of social security depends in some 
cases on a minimum number of years of 
contributions to the system by the indi- 


vidual: 5 years in Brazil; 10 years in 
Mexico; 10 years in Costa Rica, where 
the system is confined to persons em- 


ployed by the Government and to white- 
collar employees in the private sector; 
15 years in Bolivia and Venezuela; and 
35 years, reduced to 30 if the indi- 
vidual is 55 years old, in Ecuador, 

The age at which one becomes eligible 
for an old-age pension is 50 for women 
and 55 for men in Bolivia, 55 for women 
and 60 for men inColombia and Venezuela, 
and 60 for women and 65 for men in Bra- 
zil. It is 55 for everyone having 30 
years of service in Ecuador, 60for every- 
one in Costa Rica, and 65 for everyone 
in Mexico and Nicaragua. Optional com- 
mencement of the old-age pension at an 
earlier age than that specified, but in- 
cluding a reduction in the pension, is 
available in Brazil and Mexico. In the 
former country, at age 55 and after 30 
years of contributions, the retiree is 
entitled to 80percent of the normal pen- 
sion plus an increase of 4 percent of 
the normal pension for each year (up to 
5) of contributions over 30 years; in 
the latter country, at age 60, with 72 
to 99 percent of the normal pension, 
depending on length of service. 





The proportion of one's latest pay that 
one receives as an old-age pension is 
100 percent in Brazil after 30 years of 
contributions, reduced by 1 percent for 
each year under 30; 100 percent inEcua- 
dor after 40 years of contributions, 
reduced to 75 percent if only 30 years 
of contributions have been made; up to 


80 percent in Nicaragua, depending on 


over 15, and anautomatic escalation whep 
the President of the country decrees , 
general pay increase; 40 percent in Cost, 
Rica; and 34percent inMexico plus added 
percentages for years of contributions | 
beyond a set number. | 

In Mexico, the widow of a _ pensioner 
receives 50 percent of the normal pension, 
plus 20 percent for each child up to 10 














the number of years for which contribu- percent of the normal pension; and in, 
tions were made; 50 percent, up toaset Costa Rica, 40percent of the normal pen- | 
maximum, inBolivia, plus an increase of sion, plus 20 percent for each child up 
2 percent for each year of contributions to 100 percent of the normal pension. A 
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Social Security Benefits in Panama Three 
annua 
Title III, Chapter 3, of the 1946 National Con- be mo 
stitution of Panama is devoted especially to la- The 
bor. It provides a compulsory system of social when 
security for all workers employed by state, pro- nical 
vincial, municipal, autonomous and semiautonomous Ameri 
agencies, and decentralized public entities, of su 
wherever they perform their services, Included Aner’ 
are certain employees whose remuneration consists 
partly of a specified percentage of the collec- 
tions they make, Others covered are workers in *By 
the employ of private persons or entities who sion 
work indistricts covered by the compulsory system | i 
of the Social Security Fund. Panama is divided in tk 
into 63 districts, but private industry workers circt 
are beneficiaries of the compulsory social insur- from 
ance system in only 14 districts. There is also 2/ 
a voluntary system of social security for self- Latir 
employed workers and others not covered by the see | 
compulsory system, The Social Security Fund pro- tist: 
vides benefits forillness, maternity, disability, Repo: 
old age, and death. The widow of a person entitled Heal 
to an old age or disability pension receives a Migr 
pension equivalent to 50 percent of the pension tee 
that the deceased person was receiving or was Pan 
entitled to at the time of death. — 
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MIGRATION OF 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATES FROM 


EUROPE TO LATIN AMERICA 


An Effort to Counter the “Brain Drain’’* 





A modest but vital contribution to 
professional and white-collar manpower 
needs in Latin America is being made 


;through the Selective Migration Program 


' 


) 


sponsored principally by 10 European 
countries under the auspices of the 
Inter-Governmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration (ICEM). Over 1,000 uni- 
versity-educated persons were moved to 
Latin America under the program in 1967, 
Three thousand persons are to be moved 
annually by 1970; 1,500 persons are to 
be moved in 1968 (table 1). 

The ICEM's program occurs at a time 
when the number of professional, tech- 
nical, and kindred workers leaving Latin 
America is increasing. The total number 
of such workers emigrating from Latin 
America to the United States was about 





*By Lynn Bartlett, Jr., of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ Emigration fromCuba is not included 
in this summary because of the unique 
circumstances in that country. Migrants 
from the West Indies are also excluded. 

2/ For an analysis of the inflow from 
Latin America into the United States, 
see Migration of Health Personnel, Scien- 
tists and Engineers from Latin America: 
Report Prepared by the Pan American 
Health Organization Sub-Committee on 
Migration for the PAHO Advisory Commit- 
tee on Medical Research (Washington, 
Pan American Health Organization, Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, Regional Office 
of the World Health Organization, 1966), 
Scientific Publication No. 142; and 
E, Oteiza, "Emigration of Engineers 
from Argentina: A Case of Latin Ameri- 
can 'Brain Drain,'" International Labour 
Review, July-December 1965, pp. 445-461. 























3,000 in 1961 and about 5,400 in 1965. 1/ 
Migration of highly trained Latin Ameri- 
cans to Europe and other parts of the 
world has not reached very high levels 
yet, although migration to Europe shows 
signs of increasing. 2/ 


What ICEM Is 


The Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration is playing the prin- 


cipal role in the development of the 
concept of migration as a form of aid 
to less developed countries. It was 


formed in Brussels in 195l, at a con- 
ference convened by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, on the initiative of the United 
States, to help solve European popu- 
lation and refugee problems by migration. 
As its name indicates, the ICEM is a 
multilateral organization composed of 
31 member countries, principally in 
Western Europe and Latin America, but 
also including Australia, Israel, the 
Republic of South Africa, and the United 
States. The ICEM's annual budget is 
over $21 million. The cost of its pro- 
grams is met by contributions from mem- 
ber governments, payments from the mi- 


grants or their sponsors, and revenue 
from voluntary migration and refugee 
organizations. 

Since its inception, the ICEM has 
been concerned with the transfer of 
human resources on an _ international 
scale, It organized the overseas move- 


ment of large numbers of persons in 
Europe during its early history, devel- 
oping machinery which, by the end of 
1967, had resettled 1,525,000 persons 
on four continents, The machinery of 
the ICEM has evolved to meet the changing 
demand for manpower needs in developing 
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Table 1. 
Program to Latin America, 1968 


Estimated Selective Migration 





Selective migration 





Immigration 











count Total Depend- 
a Total| Workers _— 
ents 
All coun- 
tries.| 3,500}1,850} 1,500 350 
Argentina..| 1 ,060 370 250 120 


Bolivia.... 50 30 20 10 

















Beasts .00 cs 760 605 550 35 
Catle.. ees 325 210 170 40 
Colombia... 330 200 170 30 
Costa Rica. 40 20 15 5 
Ecuador.... 120 80 60 20 
Panama..... 25 10 5 5 
Paraguay... 65 40 25 15 
POTU cc eeses 210 125 110 15 
Uruguay.... 100 15 10 5 
Venezuela.. 365 105 85 20 
OEROF co cccee 50 40 30 10 
Source: U.S. Department of State, 


Office of the Special Assistant for Refu- 
gee and Migration Affairs. 


regions, particularly Latin America, 
During the 1950's, the ICEM was concerned 
primarily with reuniting refugee fami- 
lies. Many persons having skills or 
professional qualifications were in- 
cluded inthe flow, but programs designed 
specifically to encourage migrants 
having professional and technical train- 
ing did not exist. By 1963, the number 
of professional and technical emigrants 
from Latin America to the United States 
had reached serious proportions. This 
migration prompted the ICEM Council of 
Member Governments to establish the Se- 
lective Migration Program for the en- 
couragement of qualitative emigration 
to Latin America, 


Evolution of Selective Migration 


Statistics from 1957 to 1967 mirror 
the evolution of qualitative migration 
under the ICEM, Nonqualitative movements 


decreased from over 40,000 in 1957 to 
1,500 in 1967, owing largely to the 
application of increasingly selective 
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family reunion criteria by Latin American 
governments. Approximately one-third | 
of the nonqualitative movements into 
Latin America involved workers. At the 
same time, the movement of skilled and 
professional persons to Latin America 
fell from 1,562 in 1957 to 598 in 1963 
and then rose, reaching 752 in 1966 and 
slightly over 1,000 in 1967 (table 2),| 
Thus, during its early existence, the | 
ICEM facilitated the migration of acon- | 
siderable number of skilled workers in- 
to Latin America. These persons were 
attracted without resort to concerted 
multilateral efforts. On the other hand, | 
migrations of recent years have taken 
place within the framework of a multi-) 
laterally financed program designed 
specifically to attract skilled and pro- 
fessional emigrants to Latin America, 
As a result of these efforts, not only 
has the downward trend of highly skilled 
and professional emigrants been reversed, | 
but serious efforts have been 














made to| —— 


place these persons more precisely than) —— 


before in the sectors where 


are acute, 


shortages 


Program Achievements | 


The ICEM performs its high-level in- 
ternational manpower exchange through a 
network of missions in Latin America 
and Europe. ICEM officials in Latin 
America gather information about man- 


power needs of private and government! 
agencies. They select the job offers, 
that, in their experience, have _ the 


greatest potential for attracting Euro- 
peans. Full technical descriptions of 
these positions are prepared and then 
dispatched to the European missions for 
recruitment through the channels that 
have been established to the white-/ 
collar and professional employees. 
Because of the work of the ICEM and 
its Selective Migration Program, &uro- 
pean governments have increased techni- 
cal assistance to Latin America. For 
example, the ICEM increasingly has been, 
receiving requests from Latin American 
governments for highly trained manpower 
related to specific projects which re- 
quire financial and technical aid out- 
side of ICEM possibilities, The ICEM, 
under the Selective Migration Program, 
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in the statistical data as it was then 
Processed, Tabulations of highly skilled 
workers under the Selective Migration 
Program first started in 1963, 


has endeavored to obtain’ such highly a movement of 1,500 such migrants in 1968 
trained persons, It then has sought would correspond to a contribution of 
financial and technical aid from Euro- $30 million to the recipient Latin 
pean governments for such projects. American countries. The cost of ICEM's 
There are several other less tangible, operations ranges from $1,000 to $2,000 
but financially significant, benefits for each skilled migrant to Latin America. 
in ICEM's Selective Migration Program. The cost is rather modest compared with 
furopean economists, such as Brinley the cost of technical assistance of other 
Thomas of the United Kingdom, point out national or international organizations, 
, that the migration of high-level manpower which may vary between $15,000 and $30,000 
has an economic value corresponding to 4 person, depending upon the nationality 
the education costs sustained by the of theexpert. Moreover, the technicians 
countries of Europe. 3/ The average of international development agencies 
economic value of educational costs for are sent on a temporary basis, while 
highly trained persons is estimated at migrants become integrated into the ec- 
approximately $20,000 per capita. Thus, nomic and social fabric of their new 
countries. 
3/ Brinley Thomas, "'Modern' Migra- 
tion,'' in The Brain Drain, ed. by Wal- ’ 
ter Adams (New York, Macmillan Co., Curepe’s Manpewer Supey 
1968), pp. 29-49; and Brinley Thomas, The potential manpower supply for the 
"From the Other Side: A European View," ICEM program must be measured against 
Annuals of the American Academy of Europe's present economic and_ social 
Political and Social Science, September background. The economies of many West- 
1966, pp. 63-72. ern European countries have been under- 
Table 2. The ICEM Migrants to Latin America 1/ 
a 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 | 1968 2/ 
country £ 
ALi counteies. .<s0% 598 513 605 752 1,018 1 ,500 
PERONEINM ccc cscccvvecceces 131 94 59 41 53 250 
NER acéchenbesenbevnens -- -- 5 16 13 20 
BEORI 1. wcccccccscccecccecces 312 181 252 294 380 550 
Ree ccedsossevceeseeesee 64 98 83 99 134 170 
ee 88 133 122 114 157 170 
SOOE MODRccceccessoccecess 1 6 ll 6 6 15 
SNE 9 6646460 ncedeesisccece 1 -- 19 41 63 60 
PM sc cccccesecssosececees 1 1 -- p 5 5 
PEN. cccecdsecesceccenss -- -- 26 35 4 25 
BED ececesecoscseveccnccese -- -- 12 38 97 110 
PN cccasenceeedseeveses -- -- 1 -- 4 10 
MOND c os cccsccseceseess -- -- 6 47 71 85 
DP ocsceeeseeesaseacenees -- -- 9 16 31 30 
1/ From 1952 to 1962, 301,900 migrants 2/ Estimate. 
moved to Latin America, among whom were 
many qualified workers not so designated Source: U.S. Department of State, 


Office of the Special Assistant for Refu- 
gee and Migration Affairs. 
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going a period of readjustment’ since 
World War II, This adjustment continues 
to have considerable effects on their 
job markets. Italy and Spain, the tra- 
ditional countries of Latin America 
emigration, are experiencing economical- 
ly unstable situations, though in dif- 
ferent degrees. Italy, after a notice- 
able crisis, is consolidating its econ- 
omy by means of automation and ration- 


alization. At present, the economic 
situation in Spain is unstable in many 
economic sectors. A deceleration is 


present in Germany, where the number of 
foreign workers has decreased in 1 year 
from 1,200,000 to less than 1 million. 
Switzerland is trying to reduce the num- 
ber of foreign workers also by means 
of rationalization. Belgium and the 
Netherlands have structural problems in 
several sectors, and France has had to 
adopt special measures for a_ consoli- 
dation of its economy. 

The outstanding mass movements which 
characterized the intra-European migra- 
tion from 1959 to 1964 have slowed down, 
and large numbers of workers who for- 
merly migrated from southern to north- 
ern Europe now are remaining at home, 
The intra-European migration will con- 
tinue, but to a lesser extent. Pres- 
sure to emigrate overseas is bound to 
increase, however, when savings of the 
returned workers are exhausted. In Spain 
and Turkey, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of applications and no possibil- 
ities of emigration to northern European 
countries, such as Germany. 

Although the type of professional and 
technical manpower needed inLatin Amer- 
ica is less subject to European economic 
and migratory fluctuations, many young 
people, confronted with a difficult and 
highly competitive life in Europe, may 
choose to emigrate to Latin America, 
where the possibility of a more rapid 
and satisfactory career could be greater. 
Thus, even in countries where no tra- 
dition of emigration to Latin America 
exists, the number of applicants is in- 
creasing steadily. For instance, Ger- 
many's Foreign Section of the Federal 
Bureau of Employment has more than 26,000 
applications for emigration, many of 
which are for Latin America. Many young 
persons in Belgium, who formerly would 
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have sought a career in the Congo, 
showing interest in Latin America. 

European sources indicate that there 
will be asizable pool of manpower avail- 
able due to structural unemployment, 
Spain will have a large supply of doc- 
tors, nurses, agricultural technicians, 
agronomists, mining technicians, and 
machinists. In Germany, graduates of 
technical high schools probably will be 
available in the following fields where 
redundancies may exist: Textile engi- 
neering, mechanical engineering, mining 


are 








engineering, and concrete construction, | 


In Italy, graduates 
Institutes will be 


of the State Trade 
available, particu- 


larly in the field of electromechanics, ) 


Also available inItaly will be agricul- 
tural technicians and surveyors. In 
Belgium, textile technicians, as well 
as graduates from the technical schools in 
various fields, who are exempted from 
military service if they go to develop- 
ing countries, will be available for 
emigration. Redundancies inthe Nether- 
lands may occur among certain categories 
of technical institution graduates hav- 
ing similar qualifications to those in 
Germany. 

ICEM's principal missions are located 
in countries which are presently the 
main sources of technical and profes- 
sional migrants toLatin America: Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, Austria, and 


Greece, A special office at the Geneva 
Headquarters of the ICEM processes the 
applications from countries such as 
Switzerland, France, and the United 
Kingdom. 


In Spain, the ICEM works closely with 
the Spanish Institute for Emigration. 
Spain has a strong political interest 
in trying to maintain a predominant Span- 
ish element in the flow of high-level 
manpower from Europe to Latin America. 
Demonstrative of this interest is the 
relationship which exists between the 
Institute and the ICEM, where the Deputy 
Chief of the ICEM Mission in Madrid is 
also the head of the office within the 
Institute which is responsible for em- 
igration of highly trained workers from 


Spain. 
The ICEM office in Italy works with 
the Emigration Bureau of the Foreign 


Ministry and with the Italian Ministry 








» of Labor. Recently, the Italian Govern- to various nongovernmental agencies which 
Gaal ment gave the ICEM permission to increase have information about persons desiring 
avail- advertising of vacancies in Latin Amer- to migrate to Latin America. 
yment, ica and to gag a. Pat agen 
rogram to Brazil. nder the program : 
dimes - Brazil, skilled workers and techni- impediments to Success 
; ail cians generally in strong demand are If the Selective Migration Program is 
tes of selected in Italy and placed in Brazil to succeed, several problems must be 
ill be after their arrival. In Germany , the overcome. In the main, the countries 
winaail } ICEM works inclose cooperation with the of Latin America are not geared to offer 
engi- Federal Bureau of Employment, which has the full range of incentives necessary 
nining designated staff exclusively for work to attract qualified immigrants from 
ction, | selective migration. The agency for Europe. In many instances, the entrance 
Trade cooperation in Belgiumisthe Bureau for salary paid in Latin America is not a 
vtteu. Development Cooperation of the Foreign sufficient incentive to encourage high- 
nies. | Ministry. In the past, the Bureau was’ level migrants. However, aftera 6- 
ricul< oriented toward the former Belgian Congo. month period, highly trained immigrants 
_ | It has now shifted attention to Latin usually obtain much better salaries and 
s well America, The ICEM has no office in the employment conditions. ICEM has adopted 
olsin | Netherlands, but works with the staff several specific measures to improve the 
fron | of the Netherlands Emigration Service on initial incentives. One measure is the 
yelop- selective migration. creation of an Adjustment Fund, whose 
. Gow | The Geneva Selective Migration Office, resources are used to improve the em- 
sther- in accordance with understandings with ployment conditions during the first 
sories the Governments of France, Switzerland, months of residence in Latin America. 
; hav- | and the United Kingdom, can receive and Another measure is the adoption of an 
~wetti e applications, The Geneva Office Integration Assistance Program, which 
has established channels to Latin Amer- provides material help when resettlement 
rs ican consulates in those countries and becomes burdensome. 
y the 
rofes- 
>pain, 
» and 
seneva 
2s the | Brain Drain From Latin America to the United States 
th as 
Inited The migration of professional and skilled workers to 
the United States from Latin America has been noted es- 
7 with pecially inthe case of Argentina. In the period 1952-61, 
ition. nearly 4,000 immigrants classified by the U.S. Immigration 
-erest Service as professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Span- were Argentines. Among these were over 800 doctors, den- 
-level / tists, pharmacists, and nurses; over 700 engineers; 680 
rica. teachers; over 180 scientists; and nearly 250 lawyers, 
.s the architects, and accountants. The numbers are not large, 
) the but they are not without effect on the Argentine labor 
eputy force, inwhich certain professionals and skilled workers 
‘id is are in short supply. Immigration of workers in the pro- 
nm the ; fessional, technical, and kindred category has continued 
yr em- in more recent years. The total number in this category 
; from from South America in 1967 was 1,928. Argentina sent 
the largest number (506), while smaller numbers came 
with from Colombia (392), Brazil (191), and Ecuador (151). 
reign An additional 697 came in from Mexico, Still greater 
istry numbers came from the Caribbean, 








JAPANESE UNION MEMBERSHIP 


CONTINUES TO CLIMB 
IN 1967 





Japanese trade union membership contin- 
ued to increase in1967, as it has every 
year since 1955. (See table 1.) At the 
same time, particularly since 1964, the 
proportion of the organized labor force 
in tradeunions has continued to decline 
moderately as growth in the numbers of 


employees outpaced union growth. For 
the second year, membership in Sohyo 
(General Council of Trade Unions of 
Japan) declined, For the first time, 


membership of Domei (the Japanese Con- 
federation of Labor) in the private sector 
exceeded that of the private sector un- 
ions of Sohyo. These findings were re- 
ported by the Japan Institute of Labor 
from the most recent annual trade union 
survey conducted by the Japanese Min- 
istry of Labor. 


Total Membership 


The total membership of trade unions 
in Japan at the end of June 1967 was 
10,566,436. The 1.6-percent increase in 
membership from June 1966was the Lowest 
annual increase since 1955. The number 
of local unions rose to 55,321 in 1967, 
a 2.5-percent increase over the year. 
(See table 1.) 

Although membership increased between 
1966 and 1967, the ratio of organized 
workers to all employees continued the 
downward trend established in the early 


1950's. The membership rate remains 
well below the record highs of 56 per- 
cent in 1949 and 42.6 percent in 1951. 


In 1961-64, the rate was stabilized at 
about 36 percent, but since that time, 
the decline has continued. As table 1 


shows, the proportion fell from 37.8 per- 
cent in 1955 to 35.2 percent in 1967. 
Membership by Industry 


The 
during 


numbers of organized employees 
the year ending June 1967 rose 
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in private industries and in public cor- 
porations and national enterprises but 
fell indirect government. The decrease 
of direct government workers, particu- 
larly those covered by the Local Public 
Service Law, primarily reflects the rel- 


ative stability of direct government 
employment. 
Among industries, the greatest in- | 


creases in new members were as follows: 
Transportation and communications, 
59,400; manufacturing, 53,900; construc- 
tion, 38,400; banking and insurance, 
34,500. Table 2 shows, however, 
among those industries, only construc- 
tion and banking and insurance had 
substantial percentage increases. Other 
industries having large percentage rises 
were agriculture and trade. 
agricultural workers rose by more than 
25 percent, but they have only a small 


proportion of total union membership. 
Marked decreases in union membership 
took place in the service industries, 
fishing, and mining. The drop in the 


mining industry reflects the decline in 
the mining labor force, particularly in 
coal mines. 

In June 1967, manufacturing accounted 
for 36.7 percent of total union member- 
ship, and transportation and communi- 
cations for 19.1 percent. The service 
industries and public service each ac- 
counted for slightly more than 10 per- 
cent of total membership. 


Membership of National Centers 


Of the four principal national union 
centers, Sohyo continued in 1967 to rank 
highest in membership. (See table 3.) 
Its membership accounted for about 40 
percent of all union members in Japan. 
At the same time, Sohyo continued to 
lose members. The second largest center 
was Domei, which has one-sixth of all 
union members. Domei, for the first time, 


that } 


Unions of | 





Table 1. 


Unions, 1955 and 1964-67 


Union Membership in Japan, by Number of Local 





























and authorized to carry out their 
and subunits of 
operate 


independent activity, 
local organizations that also 


| independently. 


2/ Union members at the end 


of June 


own 


‘each year divided by the total number of 


Source: 


Increase from : 
b f Numb f preceding year iauberenip 
sae er o umber o as percent 
Year age satin sissies of totel 
unions 1 ousan 
Unions ¢ initiate employees 2/ 
P 19SS .ccccccccseces ° 32,012 6,285.9 566 210.1 37.8 
1964..... ecccccccece 51,457 9,799.7 1,661 442.5 36.3 
19GS .ccsccccccccces 52,879 10,146.9 1,422 347.2 36.1 
1966. ccccccccccces ° 53,985 10 ,403.7 1,106 256.8 35.4 
1967 .cccccccccccecs 55,321 10 ,566.4 1,336 162.7 35.2 
1/ Includes formal workers' organiza- employees inthe same month, as reported 
tions constituted at the local level in the Monthly Labor Force Survey con- 


ducted by the Statistics Bureau, Office 
of the Prime Minister. 


Japan Labor Bulletin (Tokyo, 





Ministry of Labor), March 1966. 
































Table 2. Union Members in Japan, by Industry, June 1967 
Membership Change from 1966 
Industry Number pte Membership 
of total Percent 
( thousands) : ( thousands) 
membership 
All industries........ 10 ,566.4 100 .O 162.7 1.6 
DRROUNG sci cacneeseeneses 6.2 0.1 1.6 25.8 
Forestry and hunting......... 81.9 8 -1.9 -2.3 
Fishing and maritime 
CBltivation. cccccccccecvecees 51.4 | -4.0 -7.2 
PPE TTTTTT Tree cecccoces 166.9 1.6 -14.4 -8.0 
CPS TUOEEEs cc ccccccescccoes 616.4 5.8 38.4 6.6 
MEME OCTUTING. <cccccccccccess 3,875.2 36.7 53.9 1.4 
Wholesale and retail trade... 414.7 3.9 22.3 5.7 
Banking and insurance........ 690.5 6.5 34.5 5.3 
Me QURMERs ccc ccccccsscceces 12.5 1 3 2.5 
Transport and communications. 2,018.7 19.1 59.4 3.0 
Electricity, gas, and 
Mater Supply... cccccsccveces 213.3 2.0 Te 3.6 
Service industries...........- 20.7 11.2 -17.2 -1.4 
a i a a ck cig 1,086.9 10.3 -3.9 - 4 
Unclassified....... ce cccccccece 150.3 1.4 -13.8 -8.4 
Source: Japan Labor Bulletin (Tokyo, Ministry of Labor), March 1966. 
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slightly 


in the private sector. The membership 
of unions unaffiliated with a national 


center continued its upward trend and, 
in June 1967, reached 34 percent of total 
union membership. The change between 
June 1966 and June 1967 inthe membership 
of the national centers was as follows: 


exceeded membership of Sohyo 


-0.9 percent 
+3.5 percent 
+6,0 percent 
+1.7 percent 


SohyOcceccccccccecescoce 
Domeleccccecccccccsccccce 
Shinsanbetsucecccccccces 
Churitsu Rorenececcccecec 


The overwhelming majority of the member- 
ship of all the national centers, except 
Sohyo, was found in private industry. 
The percentages were 92.6 for Domei, 99.9 
for Churitsu Roren (Liaison Council of 
Independent Trade Unions), and 100 for 
Shinsanbetsu (National Federation of In- 
dustrial Organizations). Three-fifths 
of Sohyo's members were in the public 
service, asfollows: 30.4percent, local 
public services; 22.0 percent, public 
corporations and national enterprises; 
5.1 percent, national public service; and 
3.5 percent, local public enterprises. 

In the private sector of the economy, 
unaffiliated unions accounted for 436 
out of every 1,000 union members. Domei 
accounted for 217, Sohyo 216, Shinsan- 
betsu 9, and Churitsu Roren 137. 


Table 3. 


Sohyo-Affiliated Unions. Sohyo gained 
two affiliates in 1967 and, unlike 1966, 
lost none of significant size. One new | 
affiliate was a textile workers' feder. 
ation, withalmost 20,000 members, which 
had seceded from Churitsu Roren, The| 
union was the Japan Textile and Clothing 
Workers' Union (Seniroren). The other 
new affiliate was the National Timber 
Workers' Union (Zenmokuro), with about 
9,000 members, which had been an observer 
union with Sohyo. Affiliates which had 





significant over-the-year gains and 
losses in their membership were as 
follows: 


All Japan Tele-Communication 
Workers' Union (Zendentsu).. 
All Japan Harbor Workers' 
Union (Zenkowan)..ccccecccce 
Japanese Federation of Iron 
and Steel Workers' Unions 
(Tekkororen) cccccccccccccece 
Japan Teachers' Union 
(Nikky0SO) cccccccccccccccece 
Japanese Federation of Syn- 
thetic Chemical Workers' 
(Gokaroren) eccccceccccceccce 
National Trade Union of Metal \ 
and Engineering Workers 
(Zenkokukinzoku) ,cecceccccce 
National Union of General 
Workers (Zenkokuippan) .ceceece 


+12, 000 


+5, 000 


+4 000} 


- 38,000 


Membership of Major National Union Centers, 1960 and 1965-67 


(In thousands) 





























National center 1960 1965 1966 1967 
FOCHL GEMDOTENID. os ccccccececs 7,662 10 ,147 10 ,404 10 , 566 

Sohyo--General Council of Trade 

WESORS GE DONG. <cveccccewees beeees 3,745 4,250 4,247 4,208 
Domei--Japanese Confederation of 

OS eee ceeeoevces eececcecccecees 924 1,659 1,716 1,775 
Shinsanbetsu--National Federation of 

Industrial Organizations........... 46 61 66 70 
Churitsu Roren--Liaison Council of 

BOS WGONeoc ccd sescrbcdseccccsees 8) 984 1,021 1 ,038 
Sa eee Man cwcccnwceeseceose 3,081 3,300 3,472 3,588 

Note: Because of overlapping member- Source: Japan Labor Bulletin (Tokyo, 


ship and rounding, totals are less than 
the sums of columns. 
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Ministry of Labor), March 1966, 
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(Tokyo, 


Domei-Affiliated Unions, Among Domei- 
affiliated unions, the most important 
membership increases in 1967 were in the 
following unions: 





National Federation of General 
Workers' Unions (Ippandomei), +23,000 
Federation of Japan Automobile 
Workers' Unions (Jidosharoren +18,000 
National Federation of Metal 
Industry Trade Unions (Zen- 
kindomei) secccesccccccceccece 
Japanese Federation of Chem- 
ical and General Workers' 
Unions (Zenkadomei) eecscecccs 
Japanese Federation of 
Transport Workers' Unions 
(Kotsu Roren) eecccccccccccese 


+9 ,000 


+7 ,000 


+7 ,000 


A 12,000 loss inmembership was suffered 
by unions affiliated with Domei local 
and district councils, and an_ 11,000 
loss by the Japanese Federation of Tex- 
tile Workers' Unions (Zensendomei, one 
of the largest Domei unions). 


Shinsanbetsu-Affiliated Unions. The 
National Machinery and Metal Workers' 
Union (Zenkikin) gained 2,000 members; 
the National Federation of Chemical 
Workers' Unions (Zenkaroren) lost 1,000. 





Churitsu Roren-Affiliated Unions. 
Expanding construction activity contrib- 
uted to the large increase in the Na- 
tional Federation of Construction Work- 





ers' Unions (Zenkensoren), which gained 
32,000 new members. The membership of 
Churitsu Roren's largest affiliate, the 
All Japan Electric Machine Workers' Un- 
ions (Denkiroren), rose by 14,000. De- 
spite continued high employment and 
prosperity in the Japanese shipbuilding 
and metal working industry, the All Japan 
Shipbuilding and Machine Workers' Union 
(Zenzosenkikai) suffered a loss of 8,000. 


Unaffiliated National Unions. Three 
unaffiliated national unions were formed 
in the year ending June 1967. They were 
the National Federation of Truck Drivers' 
Unions (Zentororen) , with 20,000 members: 
the Japan Federation of Teachers (Nikky - 
oren), with 16,000 members; and the Fed- 
eration of Property Insurance Workers' 
Unions (Sonpororen), with 12,000 members. 

Some of the older established unions 
succeeded in increasing their membership, 
These included the National Federation 
of Life Insurance Sailesmen's Unions 
(Zengairen), which gained 9,000 members; 
the National Federation of Agricultural 
Mutual Aid Societies Employees' Unions 
(Zennokyororen), 9,000; and All Japan 
Federation of Automobile Workers' Unions 
(Zenkokujidosha), 8,000, The National 
Federation of Mutual Bank Employees' 
Unions (Zensoginren) and the All Japan 
Property Insurance Labor Union (Zensonpo) 
suffered decreases of 13,000 and 11,000, 
respectively.--The Japan Labor Bulletin 
(Tokyo), March 1968. 
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THE LABOR FORCE IN BOTSWANA* 





A substantial proportion of Botswana's 
male labor force is employed in urban 
centers and mines of neighboring coun- 
tries. Consequently, the labor force 
within Botswana has more women than men 
in the prime working ages. Independence 
in 1966 and thecountry's 1966-71 devel- 
opment plan have stimulated employment 
in construction and services but not in 
industrial activities. 


The Labor Force 


In 1964, 56 percent of Botswana's work- 
ing population 5 years of age and over 
were in the labor force, As table l 
shows, the total labor force of 250,678 
was almost equally divided between men 
and women, However, the men had a higher 
labor force participation rate than the 
women, In the age groups below 15 years, 
the number of boys in the labor force 
exceeded the number of girls. Many boys 
help tend cattle and are counted in the 
labor force. In each of the three age 
groups between the ages of 15 and 44, 
women outnumbered men by a wide margin. 
The 1964 census revealed that about one- 
third of the men between the ages of 25 
and 44 were working outside Botswana, 
Of the 35,132 absentees counted in the 
census, about 27,700 were males, Post- 
census checks have revealed that the 
number of absentees probably were under- 
estimated. 

Of the total number of absentees 
counted in 1964, 17,663 were miners, 
3,500 farm workers, about 1,700 general 
laborers, and a little over 4,000 were 
domestic servants. Of the remaining 
number, 6,300 were engaged in unknown 
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or ill-defined activities. Over 80 per- 
cent of the absentees had been away less 
than a year; 5 percent had been away be- 
tween 1 and 5 years, and 15 percent for 
more than 5 years. 


Considerable labor migration takes 
place both within Botswana and across 
its borders. Much of it is of a _ tra- 


ditional, nomadic nature and never has 
been measured. Migration in search of 
employment in the wage economy also is 
common, but workers usually goto places 
outside the country. Much of the migra- 
tion is controlled through organizations 
which recruit contract labor for the 
mines of South Africa. The great major- 
ity of the migrants come from southeast 
Botswana, especially from the Bangwaketse 
tribal area, and most of them go to the 
South African mines. Many persons also 
seek work in Southern Rhodesia and South 
West Africa. The border between Bo- 
tswana's Northeast District and the coun- 
tries of Zambia and Southern Rhodesia 
divided the Kalanga people. The Herero 
tribe in the west also isdivided by the 
border between Botswana and South West 


Africa. These tribal relationships en- 
courage a regular flow of jobseekers 
into Southern Rhodesia, especially to 


the city of Bulawayo, and into South 
West Africa towork on Afrikaaner farms, 

Modern economic enterprises within 
Botswana employed an estimated 30,000 
workers, and more workers are available 
to join the work forces of such enter- 
prises. According to the 1964 census, 
among those not in the labor force were 





*By Ann C, Suter, of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 
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5,000 persons of working age, the major- 
ity of them women, who had received over 
6 years of schooling. Another 40,000 
aged 15 to 54, mostly males, could be 
brought into the modern economy in jobs 
requiring no skills, if proper incentives 





were offered to induce them to leave 
their traditional way of life. 
Employment 

Class of Worker. Most of the labor 
force is self-employed in agriculture 


and animal husbandry. According to the 
census, slightly over 38,000 persons 
were wage and salary earners, of whom 
8,000, mostly farmers and herdsmen, were 
paid inkind. Of the 30,000 paid incash, 
9,600 worked on large farms and ranches; 
6,600 in manufacturing enterprises; and 
5,600 in service occupations. 


Industry. A little over 90 percent 
of the 1964 labor force were farmers and 
herdsmen, and more than 85 percent of 
them were in the subsistence economy. 
This group was concentrated inthe south- 
eastern third of the country. The fig- 


manufacturing have declined, because a 
number of small mines and several fac- 
tories in operation at the time of the 
census have closed. In late 1967, only 
several hundred workers remained in the 
mining sector. They worked chiefly in 
the exploration and testing of samples 
of newly discovered copper, nickel, and 
diamond deposits in the northeast, and 
in the administration of these activi- 
ties. In the manufacturing sector, the 
main concentration of manpower is in the 
city of Lobatsi, which has a slaughter- 
house, a cannery, anda corn and sorghum 
mill, which together employ about 1,000 
persons. A smaller number are employed 
in several small industries in Francis- 
town: A bonemeal factory, a creamery, 
and a tannery, and scattered instances 
of handicraft production. 

The construction and electricity and 
sanitary services sectors both have 
grown since 1964, especially because of 
the construction involved in moving the 
capital to Gaberones in 1965. The in- 
auguration in 1966 o0f projects under the 
Transitional Development Plan of 1966-71, 
many of which involved infrastructure 






































ures reported in table 2 for mining and development, also has helped to bring 
Table 1. Population and Labor Force, by Age and Sex, Botswana, 1964 
Population Labor force 
Age group Both Both 
anaes Male Female eauss Male Female 
All age groups...| 1/ 528,955] 257,460) 271,495) 250,678) 125,477] 125,201 
Geter 5 YeSrS..ccccccece 78,613 38 ,656 39 ,957 -- -- -- 
> to 9 YOATBcccccccceses 87 ,443| 43,536) 43,907 2,078 1,710 368 
10 to 14 years.........- 64 ,887 33 ,084 31,803 23,023 17,303 5,720 
15 to 24 yearsS........-- 91,157} 43,455] 47,702 53,205 25,380 27 ,825 
25 to 34 years..... ° ° 67 ,650 31,160 36,490 51,703 21,737 29 ,966 
35 to 44 years....... 51,947 24 ,667 27,280) 44,138 20 ,450 23,688 
Me Re Dh PORES ccc cecccve 38 ,040 19 ,377 18 ,663 34 ,482 17 ,686 16,796 
oe CO GA JOOESecccsscces 24 ,623 12,542 12,081 22,844 11,861 10,983 
65 years and over....... 23,059 10,190 12,869 18,577 9 ,039 9,538 
Ps 6 ctvacevacceeenes 1,536 793 743 628 311 317 
1/ Excludes anestimated 14,050 nomads. wayo, Southern Rhodesia, 1965), pp. 73 


the Census of the 
(Bu la- 


Source: Report on 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, 1964 








and 95 (adapted). 
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Table 3. 


Employment in the Botswana Public Service, 1967 
































Filled positions 
Category peeps vacant 
positions we Non- positions 
Citizens ? 
citizens 
| ee ey ee ree 3,626 2,126 690 810 
Sd rr 2,292 1,160 538 594 
SUDSTOCRIGs cc cccccccecccsoece 73 11 52 10 
Administrative 1/..........4. 49 15 24 10 
Professional 1/.....cccccceses 84 4 70 10 
Executive 2/...cccccccoccccccs 170 86 60 24 
Technical 2/ .cccccscccccccees 204 14 125 65 
SORE 6.0.4 000 e0ens'e 1oeeneee 527 329 24 174 
auntor technical..<<<cecccceces 1,088 665 144 279 
PPP rrr atr er 97 36 39 22 
DU +¢0vk 446060 4640650s Rea aem ee 934 677 102 155 
Tee ME TEON «bie bee kaneee een ve 102 80 3 19 
CPOE BORER vc cccccccccccececess 196 168 23 5 
Ps ioe 46s eewibedde an eae ence 72 16 24 32 
SOCUTIty SuUSrTaS.cccccccccccccecss 30 25 0 5 
1/ The administrative and professional Source: Personal interview with offi- 


categories have the same wage scale. 
2/ The executive and technical cate- 


|, gories have the same salary scale. 


about increases of employment in these 
sectors, aswell as intransport and com- 
munications. Independence in 1966 carried 
with it the responsibility for adminis- 
tering and developing the country and 
brought about an increase in employment in 
the services sector, the majority of which 
is composed of government employees. 

Persons employed in the government 
services of Botswana totaled 2,816 in 
the fall of 1967, although there were 
3,626 actual positions in these services 
at that time. Several thousand more 
persons are employed in blue-collar jobs 
in various government projects outside 
the services listed in table 3, These 
workers aremostly unskilled, often tem- 
porary, laborers. The total of these 
workers constitutes less than 0.02 per- 
cent of the labor force. 


cials of the Government of Botswana. 


Unemployment 


No statistical data exist onthe extent 
or nature of unemployment or underemploy- 
ment in Botswana. The low levels of 
skills and experience among most of the 
labor force, together with a lack of 
modern methods end equipment, indicate 
that underemployment is widespread. Un- 
employment is difficult to measure be- 
cause of the opportunity and willingness 
of most persons who have lost jobs in 
modern economic enterprises to be reab- 
sorbed into their tribal environment. If 
conditions in the tribal economy become 
severely depressed, as they did during the 
drought of the early 1960's, then people 
again may seek work inthe South African 
mines. No large group of hardcore unem- 
ployed exists in Botswana's towns. 








AGE AND LENGTH OF SERVICE 


OF WORKERS IN THE SOVIET UNION 





In February 1968, the Central Statis- 
tical Administration of the U.S.S.R. 
published percent distributions of the 
civilian wage and salary earners in the 
socialized economy on June 1, 1967, by 
age and length of service. 1/ All workers 
in state, cooperative, and public enter- 
prises, establishments, and organiza- 
tions, except those oncollective farms, 
were covered by the tabulations, These 
data are presented in tables 1 to 3. 
They show the distribution of workers by 
(a) age and economic division, (b) length 
of service according to economic divi- 
sion and branch of industry, and (c) 
length of service in each of the 15 Re- 
publics which make up the U.S.S.R. 

Since the data published by the U.S.S.R. 
did not include the actual number of 
workers, the following information may 
be useful in the making of some general 
observations about the country as a 
whole. In 1967, the U.S.S.R. had 82.3 
million wage and salary earners, 2/ half 
of whom were women. 3/ Under Soviet 
legislation, most men are eligible for 
retirement at the ageof 60 after 25 years 
of service, and women at the age of 55 
after 20 years. 4/ The Soviet annual in- 
crease in population has declined from 
17.0 per 1,000 in 1950 to 10.9 per 1,000 
in 1966. During this period, the birth 
rate fell from 26.7 to 18.2 per 1,000 
and the death rate from 9.7 to 7.3 per 
1,000, 5/ 

Comparisons are made in the following 
section between the age distributions 
of the civilian labor force inthe United 
States and of wage and salary earners 
in the U.S.S.R. The U.S. labor force, 
rather than the employed labor force, was 
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chosen for the comparisons because the 
U.S.S.R. regime claims that unemployment 
is nonexistent. (Seetable4,.) No con- 
parable data on length of service are 
available for all workers in the United 
States. 


Age of the Work Force 


The Soviet labor force is younger than 
the labor force of the United States, 
partly because of the casualties suf- 
fered during World War II by the U.S.S.R, 
and partly because of the earlier retire- 
ment ages of women and men in the U.S.S.R, 
Ninety-four percent of all the wage and 
salary earners in the U.S.S.R. are be- 
tween the ages 15 to 55. The correspond- 
ing percentage for the U.S. civilian 
labor force is 82, or 12 percentage points 
below the level in the U.S.S.R. Almost 
half of the Soviet workers were under 35 
years of age, and slightly less than 2 
percent were 60 years of age or over, 
In the United States, 39 percent of the 
labor force were under 35 years of age 





1/ Vestnik Statistiki (Statistical 
Herald, a monthly, published by the Cen- 
tral Statistical Administration of the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, Moscow), 
No, 2, February 1968, pp. 92-96. 

2/ Labor Developments Abroad, 
1968, p. 12. 

3/ Moscow News, March 16, 1968. 

4/ See "New Wage, Pension, and Vacation 
Provisions in 
velopments Abroad, December 1967, p. 9. 

5/ Strana Sovetov Za 50 Let [The Land 
of the Soviets During 50 Years| (Moscow, 
1967), p. 257. 
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and 10 percent were at least 60 years of 
age. In the prime working ages between 
25 and 44 years, the proportions were 
63 percent for the U.S.S.R. and 41 per- 
cent forthe United States. The low pro- 
portion for the U.S.S.R. in the age 
bracket 44-54 largely is aresult of the 
casualties suffered by the U.S.S.R. dur- 
ing World War II, 


Length of Service 


The distribution of Soviet wage and 
salary earners by length of service under 


Table 1. 


20 years shows that the groups in each 
5-year break are approximately equal, 
ranging from 19.1 to 21.3 percent, About 
4 out of 5 Soviet workers had under 20 
years of service and 1 out of 5 had 20 
years or more, 


Industrial Activity. The proportion 
of Soviet wage and salary earners having 
25 years or more of service was lowest 
in two arduous and hazardous industries-- 
coal mining and timber. The proportions 
of workers having 25 years or more of 
service ranged as follows: Coal mining, 





Percent Distribution of Soviet Wage and Salary Earners, by Age and 


National Economic Division, June 1, 1967 









































Age group 
National economic division All Up 60 
to | 25-34) 35-44) 45-49] 50-54) 55-59) and 
so over 
The national economy....| 100.0} 15.7| 33.0} 30.0) 8.0 7.4 4.0 1.9 
Industry .cccccccccccces coerce 100.0} 18.8) 35.4) 29.3 6.4 6.0 3.0 | 
COMBTEUCTLOR. «cc ccccecec eer ere 100.0} 20.7} 40.1] 25.8 5.0} 4.5 2.8 i,k 
State farms and subsidiary agri- 
cultural establishments...} 100.0} 13.7] 30.4] 30.3 9.0; 9.0 Su8 2.5 
TEMMEDOECACION 6 cc i sciccssvccsees 100.0}; 12.5] 34.2] 32.0 7.6 8.0} 4.5 i 
Se ree ee ee eeeee} 100.0} 9.9) 28.3) 36.3 9.0) 10.1 5.4 1.0 
BRGOE ccc cccccscsesccseswoess 100.0} 18.7] 36.4] 26.1 6.1 eae 4.2 1.4 
OTHE cccccceccccsccces oesece 100.0} 14.1] 38.7] 29.5 6.5 6.5 3.7 1.0 
Freight handling.......-e+ee- 100.0} 9.2] 33.7] 34.5 8.1 8.4) 4.9 1.2 
CommunicationS..cccoccesecseses -| 100.0} 20.9} 32.1} 29.5 7.4 5.9 2.8 1.4 
Trade, restaurants, procurement, 
and material-technical 
Supply ..cccccccccccccccces 100.0} 16.1] 28.2} 31.2 9.5 8.7 4.1 202 
TAGE. cccccccccceccsccccceses 100.0} 16.6} 28.5} 31.1 9.3 8.1 4.0 2.4 
Restaurants. cccocccccccesecs 100.0 -7| 27.6) 30.6) 9.7 9.4 3.4 1.6 
Health protection services...... 100.0} 11.5] 30.1} 32.0} 11.6] 8.6 3.8 2.4 
gS ee 100.0} 13.3} 30.3] 32.0} 10.6 8.0 3.7 oe 
Science and scientific services..| 100.0} 15.6) 40.4) 26.2) 6.1 6.1 3.7 1.9 
Research institutions........ 100.0} 16.3} 41.7] 24.5 5.8 5.8 3.7 2.2 
Geological prospecting 
OrganizationsS......eeeeeee 100.0} 15.7] 42.2} 28.9 5.3} 4.5 2.4 1.0 
Hydrometeorological services.| 100.0} 18.4] 36.3] 28.9 7.5 5.3 2.4 1.2 
Finance and insurance.......... -| 100.0] 14.1] 26.3) 32.7} 10.8) 9.5) 4.5 l 
State and cooperative institu- 
CHONG ec cccccvescccscess ome 100.0} 9.7] 28.3} 34.0) 11.1 9.1 5.0 2.8 
Source: Vestnik Statistiki (Statistical Herald, amonthly, published by the Cen- 





tral Statistical Administration of the 


No. 2, February 1968, pp. 92-96. 


U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, Moscow), 
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Table 2. ercent Distribution of Wage and Salary Earners, by Length of Service, 
National Econon Division, and Branch of Industry, 1, 1967 
~~ 
Leng f service 
Nati l ec mic divisior | der S weer 
4 10-14 15-19 20- 24 
rar : 4 str Total 5 | t 
rears rs ears ears 
ears er 
= — —— PF PR As ee — = | 
ti il isi 
19.1 19.4 11. 
20 19 ll 8.0 
20.5 18.0 8.1 
l€é ) 14 
19.8 20.4 13.8 ll 
18.0 Beo l 3 
19.5 17.0 Ll 
1.3 19 11 .¢ 8 
10.8 ~ 13.4 11 
16.5 15.0 11.¢ 
18.3 18.4 10 . 
18.1 17.9 10 - 
18.5 18 .¢ 10 
] 19.0 l ( 
i i9.1 «VU 
? 15.6 
19.8 13.9 - 
f ¢ 
7.4 14.1 11.0 2 
15.8 1lé 4.8 f 
16.5 1¢ 14.4 1. 
20.2 l 
+ 
20 .€ 18.1 Ll. ) 
0.4 f 1.8 8.4 
- 18 Bos ( 
*! 25.4 10 & 
1.3 20 nt g 
l f 20 =~ 
1 18.0 0 
19 l ll 
19 .€ l ¢ l 4 
19.9 18. l ( 
19.0 19.8 LZ 
19.8 a? 10. ¢ 8 
Metal ng mac er Ceees Cee ew enoeser 100 .O 19 .€ l 20 18.0 11.9 bot 
Instr € ts nd € t pr 7 OO .¢ 1.0 4 ( 5 15. 10.5 - 
Mot ee eee eee, ae Spasees 100 .( 0.4 0.5 18.8 18.8 ll 1¢ 
Far chins t ee eS oe 100.0 .0 19.5 18.4 0.5 
R building eq Rik de caeehesanedeaeunne 100.0 5 4 20.2 19 11.9 8 
ber indust Te Tere TTT TOTTETCTT CTTTE seen 00.0 18.4 ) Z2e3 22.5 ».8 >.5 
ber and « products, in ing furniture....... 100.0 l L. 0.9 0.¢ 10 
I r J os re er re 00.0 16.8 3 l ) 21.3 13.8 
nstructior COTISLS. ccccccvccsesce Se neeeveveceoas OO .¢ 19.5 ) 1.8 20.1 9.5 ¢ 
Cement...-ccec Seb webeeeebeo ee kkeaseneeeeeesees 100.0 14 l 22.2 21.9 12.2 l 
glass re, tter prod CHeccccceeseoeone OO .¢ l + I.8 - Zaen l O 
ight i str OX BE GEES BSR dccccnccecetoanes 100.0 5.5 20.1 17 } 
pare elate produ Doccvcesccvcecsececeee 100 .O 2¢ : + 20.8 16.8 8.1 4 
ther and fur pr cts, including | eer 100 .¢ 5 20 18.9 19 10 
ob” err ecccces COOCHO SESE ESE SSOOS REDO RD EERE CES 100.0 4.5 18.5 ] ) 19.0 11.4 8 
I » tobac » and related pri CES ecccccccccssecces 00.0 19.5 1.0 19.3 20 . € 11.€ 8B. 
( fectioner ¢ CR och tw ce Woe e eee dees neweeeen 10.0 1 0.1 18.8 19.8 11.9 
I | rrr rere Tr? Te Tre Tee eer ee 00.0 15 19 19 1.4 14 10.0 
it Sn cccawes be be ka eed ae eenneeeeeseeenas 00.0 l 5 20.4 1° 21.9 | 12.0 8 
Dain ee ee ee ee er 100.0 20 8.0 21. 10.9 6.4 
(ESSE RE EE URE RRR at Tne Cae ae Oe aes 100.1 16.4 3.1 21.¢ 18.8 | 10.8 
ESO OE PERO oo 6 kv ccetdccnecans ee 100.0 18.9 18.1 18.1 19.2 | 14.4 ll. 
| | 
rece estni tatisti (Statisti 1 He ld, nthly, published t t ntré Statistical ninistr 
f e | S.R. ncil of Ministers, Moscow), N » February 1968, pp 9¢ 




















Table 3. Percent Distribution of Wage and Salary Earners, by Length of 
Service and Union Republic, June 1, 1967 
Length of service 
Union Republic Under | 5-9 | 10-14 | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25 years 
Totes 5 years} years years years years | and over 
eR | eee 100.0 19.4 21.3 19.1 19.4 11.6 9.2 
RSFSR [Russian | aseeeuas 100.0 17.8 20.4 19.3 19.4 12.3 10.8 
Ukrainian S.S.R........- 100.0 20.5 22.9 19.5 19.8 10.9 6.4 
Belorussian S.S.R...... 100.0 21.5 23.5 19.5 19.9 10.7 4.9 
BSPOR S.G.Riccsccvceses 100.0 24.7 21.6 16.6 19.1 10.8 702 
a. 8 eee 100.0 21.2 22.7 18.6 20.0 10.8 6.7 
Georgian S.S.R........- 100.0 24 .6 20.6 15.4 20.1 10.7 8.6 
Azerbaijan S.S.R....... 100.0 25.7 20.2 16.4 19.0 10.2 8.5 
Lithuanian S.S.R....... 100.0 25.1 26.4 20.1 19.3 6.7 2.4 
Moldavian S.S.R.......- 100.0 8 PY 22.8 18.1 18.7 8.7 4.0 
Latvian S.S.R..cccccece 100.0 19.2 23.9 3 21.1 9.7 4.8 
Kirghiz S.S.R....ceeeee 100.0 22.7 23.2 18.4 18.3 10.1 7.3 
J Le Sk ee 100.0 26.4 23.9 18.1 16.4 8.5 6.7 
Armenian S.S.R........- 100.0 27.8 20.7 15.2 19.5 9.8 7a 
Paremen S.S.R. vcccccccs 100.0 26.1 ae 17.9 16.8 9.0 7.7 
BStontian S.S.8.scccecee 100.0 16.9 23.5 21.9 22.9 10.4 4.8 


























Source: 
tral Statistical Administration 
No. 2, February 1968, pp. 92-96. 





of the 


3.8 percent; chemical products, 7.2 per- 
cent; motor vehicles and equipment, 10.2 
percent; and printing and publishing, 
11.3 percent, The garment industry and 
light industry, excluding textiles, had 
a low proportion of 5.4; oneof its com- 
ponent industries, the apparel industry, 
had an even lower proportion--4,.2 per- 
cent. The work force of these industries 
includes many women, 


Soviet Republics. Table 3 shows that 
the proportion of workers having 25 years 
or more of service was lowest in four 
Soviet Republics, including the three 
Baltic countries, where much emigration 
occurred after they were annexed by the 
Soviet Union during World War II. These 
countries were Lithuania, 2.4 percent; 
Latvia, 4.8 percent; and Estonia, 4.8 
percent. The Moldavian Soviet Republic 
had the next to the lowest proportion 
(4.0 percent), This Republic was formed 
in 1940 from land, including Bessarabia, 
that had been acquired by ultimatum from 





Vestnik Statistiki (Statistical Herald, amonthly, published by the Cen- 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 


Moscow) , 


Table 4. Percent Distribution of 
Civilian Labor Force, United States, 


by Age, Mid-May 1967 








Age group Percent 

All age groups........ 100.0 

BOGGS FS PORGGi oc cscscewnedes 19.2 
pe ek ee ee 19.5 
SEO WONG ocd dn ki eckseunws 21.9 
Q5-49 PORTBrccccdccccscecesse 2.2 
ee 10.1 
i Ne re 8.4 
60 years and over........-4s- 9.8 








Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Rumania. The highest proportion of work- 
ers having 25 years' service ormore was 
in the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic. 
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AFRICA 








Algeria 


Preliminary Results of 1966 Census 
Issued. The first census in Algeria, 
taken during the summer of 1966, revealed 
a total population of 12,102,000 per- 
sons. Fifty-six percent of the popula- 
tion were under 20 years of age, 37 
percent between the ages of 20 and 59, 
and 7 percent aged 60 and over. Persons 
living inurban and semiurban areas made 
up 38 percent of the population. Over 
98 percent wereAlgerian citizens; fewer 





than 2 percent claimed citizenship in 
other countries, chiefly France and 
Morocco. 


The literacy rate for the total popu- 
lation aged lO and over was 25.4 percent, 
and for males, 36.7 percent. Of the 
children aged 6 to 14 of Algerian na- 
tionality, 56.8 percent of the boys and 
36.9 percent of the girls were attending 
school. 

The labor force constituted 23.4 per- 
cent of the population, or 2,832,000 
persons. This figure excluded unpaid 
family workers in the agricultural sec- 
tor, but includes 234,100 Algerians 
employed outside thecountry and 262,900 
persons seeking employment for thefirst 
time.--U.S. Embassy, Algiers. 


* & & 


Work Program for theUnemployed Estab- 
lished. In the spring of 1968, a 3-year 
program (1968-71) was inaugurated to 
provide 13.5 million days of paid work 
for unemployed workers. This progran, 
unlike previous programs, will pay work- 
ers all money wages. rather than partly 
in food. Some 400,000 families are ex- 
pected to benefit from the program. 
Almost 2,000 projects are planned for 
agricultural development in irrigation, 
soil restoration, water conservation, and 
roadbuilding.--U.S. Embassy, Algiers. 
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Congo (Kinshasa) 


Private Sector Receives Wage Increase, 
A 15-percent wage increase for salaried 
workers in the private sector became 
effective April 1, 1968. The increase 
raised the minimum daily wage to 24.8K 
(US$O.50) in Kinshasa, the capital, and 
9.9K (US$O.20) in other parts of the 
country. This increase is the second 
part of a40-percent wage increase pron- 
ised in June 1967 tooffset the currency 
devaluation. The first part was granted 
in October 1967.--U.S. Embassy, Kinshasa. 








Ghana 


1967 Labor Force Surveyed. Ghana's 
labor force at the end of 1967 totaled 
approximately 2.9 million, 36percent of 
the estimated 8 million persons in the 
population. About 65 percent of _ the 
labor force consisted of self-employed 
persons, most of whom were engaged in 
small-scale activities. Wage and salary 
earners, totaling about 580,000, repre- 
sented 20 percent of the labor force; 
family helpers, 14 percent; and employ- 
ers, 1 percent. 

The distribution of the labor force in 











1967 by major economic activity was as 
follows: 
Percent 
ALL activities..cccccecccere 100.0 
Agriculture. cccccccccccecccsses 61.6 
COMMETCE. cc cccccccccccccccccccs 15.0 
Manufacturing... cccccccccccscces 9.2 
SOTViCOS. cccccccccscccccccccces 6.0 
ConStruction.ccccccccccccccsces 3.5 
Transport and communications... 2.7 
i: | PPEPTPrreTrererererere cree ° 2.0 


In common with most developing coun- 
tries, Ghana's work force is chiefly 
unskilled. In 1967, only 4 percent of 
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the labor force were skilled and 16per- 
cent were semiskilled. 

Unemployment was a serious problem in 
1967. In the urban areas, where unen- 
ployment is most prevalent, an estimated 
minimum of 63,000 persons, or 11 percent 
of thenonagricultural labor force, were 
unemployed. The unemployment problem 
was aggravated in 1967 by the dismissal 
of several thousand workers during a 
Government campaign to eliminate over- 
staffing in local enterprises. Of those 
dismissed, a very small proportion are 
known tohave obtained other employment. 
Job placements during 1967 by the Na- 
tional Employment Service averaged about 
4,700 amonth; nevertheless, about 30,000 
jobseekers were registered as unemployed 
at the end of the year. 

Unemployment among the many partially 
educated young persons who enter’ the 
labor force each year was particularly 
acute in 1967. According to a Government 
labor official, 40,000 of the 52,000 
youths who graduated from secondary 
schools during 1967 had been unable to 
obtain employment. During the final 
quarter of the year, about 10,000 young 
persons had applied for jobs each month 
in the larger cities, either through the 
National Employment Service or the spe- 
cial Youth Employment Service set up to 
aid literate youths. Only 7 to8 percent 
of the applicants, however, were placed. 
The inability of these youths to gain 
employment stemmed primarily from their 
lack of skills needed for urban employ- 
ment. 

In addition to the urban unemployed 
are the thousands of workers who are 
without jobs or are underemployed in the 
agricultural sector. Unemployment and 
underemployment are known to behigh also 
among the many self-employed, but no 


precise data are available.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Accra. 





Uganda 


Social Security System _ Established. 
The Social Security Act of Uganda (Act 21 
of October 21, 1967), effective December 
1967, provides for the establishment of 
Uganda's first national social security 
System. The system, applicable to all 





employed persons in private 
between the ages of 16 and 65 (except 
apprentices and temporary employees), 
will cover anestimated 200,000 workers. 
Persons inpublic employment are covered 
by a separate program. 

The new social security system is based 
on aprovident fund program to be financed 
by contributions, two-thirds of which 
will be paid by employers and one-third 
by employees. Contributions will be 
equal to approximately 15 percent of the 
employee's earnings, but may not exceed 
80 E. Af. shillings (US$11.20) a month. 
All contributions will be credited to 
individual accounts established for each 
worker, whose benefits will be determined 
by the amount accumulated inhis account 
at the time his claim is_ submitted. 
Monies in the provident fund are to be 
invested by the Government to accelerate 
Uganda's economic development. Part of 
the proceeds earned by the investment are 
to beused to pay interest oneach account 
at the rate of 2.5 percent annually. 

A lump-sum old-age benefit will be 
payable to a worker at age 60 if he re- 
tires or at age 65if he continues work- 
ing. Unemployment for at least 1 year 
entitles the covered worker to the bene- 
fit applicable at 55. The sum to 
credit also may be paid tothe worker who 
emigrates permanently after at least 4 
years of coverage; for 
than 4 years, the emigrating worker may 
receive half the amount 
If a worker dies before 
benefit, a lump-sum benefit equal to the 
accumulated total inhis account will be 
paid tohis surviving relatives; priority 
is given to dependent relatives. If no 
relatives survive, a funeral benefit is 
paid. 

As inmost traditional rural societies, 
family groups in Uganda provide for the 
individual in time of misfortune and in 
old age. As the economy develops, how- 
ever, and becomes further monetized and 
as increasing numbers of workers have 
paid employment, the traditional system 
will lose its effectiveness. The new 
social security plan isdesigned to meet 
this problem during Uganda's transition 
to a modern economy. 

Local observers feel that theplan en- 
visioned by the new act is commendably 


industry 


his 


if covered fewer 


in his account. 


receiving any 
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and will 


simple in design and function 
involve fewadministrative difficulties. 


According to these observers, the ap- 
proach seems a realistic one, because 
the Government does not obligate itself 
to pay out to members more than members 
have paid into the fund plus the accum- 
lated interest.--U.S. Embassy, Kampala. 





Zambia 


Compulsory  Checkoff Improves Union 
Finances. Since inauguration of a gov- 
ernmental checkoff regulation in 1966, 
three of Zambia's largest national unions 
have succeeded inobtaining the checkoff 
for most of their members. These unions 
and their total membership are as follows: 
Mineworkers' Union of Zambia, 44,256 
members; National Union of Building, 
Engineering and General Workers, 9,600; 
and National Union of Local Authorities 









Ss 
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Workers, 6,690. Under the regulation, 
which is discussed inthe May 1966 issue 
(p. 15) of Labor Developments Abroad, 
the Ministry of Labor may direct the 
checkoff of union dues in individual con- 
panies, after it has verified that a 
union has organized 60 percent of the 
company's work force. 

The introduction of the compulsory 
system is having a beneficial effect on 
the overall improvement of trade union 
finances in Zambia, mainly because the 
regulation stipulates that 20 percent of 
the authorized dues deduction must be 
transmitted to the national center, the 
Zambian Congress of Trade Unions (ZCTU). 
Consequently, the ZCTU, as well as the 
individual unions, is now assured a 
secure income. The amount involved is 
significant, as the Mineworkers’ 
alone is now paying the ZCTU 
mately US$5,600 
bassy, Lusaka. 
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Mexico 


New Minimum Wages Set for 1968-69, In 
December 1967, newminimum wages for the 
years 1968-69 were approved by the Coun- 
cil of Representatives of the National 
Minimum Wage Commission. These minimums 
will cover the 111 economic zones of 
Mexico. The national median for daily 
minimum wages was set 15.Opercent higher 
in urban areas and 16.5 percent higher 
in rural areas than during the 1966-67 
biennial years. The urban minimum was 
set at 21.50 pesos (US$1.72), compared 
with the 18.69 pesos (US$1.50) of 1966- 
67; the rural minimum was set at 18.32 
pesos (US$1.47), compared with the 15.72 
pesos (US$1.26) of 1966-67. 

Apart fromthe minimums established for 
urban and rural workers, a third group 
was set for technically qualified and 
other skilled workers. The latter cate- 
gory includes seamstresses, for example, 
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and spare parts mechanics for automobiles 
and trucks. The highest wages are paid 
to automobile and truck repair mechanics 
in 29 0f the 31 States. Pharmacy counter 
salesmen are the lowest paid workers. 

Minimum wages for skilled workers are 
highest in Mexicali, Ciudad Juarez, and 
Coatzacoalcos, and lowest in Lagos de 
Moreno and Tepic. The daily minimums are 
56 pesos (US$4.48) inMexicali and 43.05 
pesos (US$3.44) in Ciudad Juarez, both 
of which are in areas bordering the 
United States, and 42.20 pesos (US$3.38) 
in Coatzacoalcos on the Gulf Coast. 
Coatzacoalcos has fertilizer and sulphur 
plants, which require more skilled per- 
sonnel. The low minimums of 21.20 pesos 
(US$1.70) are in Lagos deMoreno (Jalis- 
co) and 21.65 pesos (US$1.73) in Tepic 
(Nayarit), which are located in remote 
and less industrialized areas. 

The largest increases in the minimum 
wage, as shown inthe accompanying table, 
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leans National Daily Minimum Wages, Mexico, 1962-63 and 1968-69 
road, ; ‘ 
the | LIn pesos 1/| 
. Com- 
hat a 1968-69 1962-63 Srenagt Sanees 
increase (percent 
f the Area 
Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 
i\lsory 
ec North Pacific: 
union Baja California, North.. 40.40 34.00 29.00 25.00 9.5 9.0 
e the | Baja California, South..| 28.40 23.30 12.50 11.68 31.8 24.9 
nt of | Nayarit ccocccccccsccccce 18.50 17.25 9.22 9.22 25.2 21.8 
iSt be Sinalo@cccccccccccccceccs 24.73 21.75 11.82 11.48 27.3 22.4 
', the BonOTAccccccccccecccesce] 26024 24.80 16.24 15.85 15.2 14.1 
CTU). 
o North: 
ee | Chihuahua...cccocccccecs| 25.00 | 22.20] 14.15 | 12.67 19,2 18.8 
Batin I Coahullacccccccccccccecce 22.80 17.60 12.00 10,26 22.5 17.9 
cnet DUTANBZOcccccecceccccccce 16.90 14.75 12.39 8.60 8.7 17.9 
wil Nuevo Leonecceccccccccce 23.00 20.60 11.43 10.40 25.3 24.5 
—_ Tamaulipas.cccccccccccce 21.00 19.80 12.08 9.36 18.5 27.9 
ZACACECAS cccccccccccccce 18,00 14,88 11.07 8.94 15.7 16.6 
San Luis Potostleccevvees 19,50 16,00 10.54 8.87 21.5 20.1 
5 Contval: 
AguascalientesS..ccecccce 19,80 16.50 11.00 9,00 20,0 20.8 
Guana juatocecccccccccccs 23.60 19,82 10,00 7239 34.0 42.1 
Hidalgoccccccccccccocece 18,25 15.25 9.01 8.28 2567 21.1 
Jaliscoccccccccccccccces 21.65 19.82 10.45 10.45 26.8 22.4 
Mexicdccccccccccccccccce 23.23 18,36 14.41 9.49 15.3 23.4 
Michoacan. ccccccccccccecs 21.39 19,19 11.60 9.45 21.1 25.5 
\biles MoreloS.ccccccccccccccecs 24.50 21.00 17.00 14.00 11.0 12.5 
por Pi Misccvcsscecccocascs S78 19.00 13.20 11.40 18.1 16.7 
anics Queretarocccccccccceccce 17.30 13.75 8,00 6.55 29.1 27.5 
sonia PeNscesccsesscscacet 29693 14.75 11.00 10.00 15.3 11.8 
IS. 
‘Ss are | Gulf of Mexico: 
ty and Campeche .ccccccccccccese 17.38 14,22 7.70 7.76 31.4 20.8 
os de Guintans Rooccesececcecs 26.00 26.00 17.00 17.00 ee 13.1 
is are TabASCOc ccccccccceccceces 22.00 17.40 12.94 10,47 17.5 16.6 
43.05 VETACTUZcccoccccccccccces 26.95 22.98 14.25 12.69 22.3 20.3 
- both TUCHEANcccccosecoceseses 19,60 16.80 12.07 12.07 15.6 9.8 
- the 
or | South Pacific: 

i phur Chiapas. ccccccccccccccce 17.67 16,84 7022 5.81 36.2 47.5 
, Colim@ecccccccccocccceecs 22.50 22.25 12.00 14.50 21.9 13.4 
— Guerrero..cccccccccccces| 18.80 | 16.13 7.45 7.00 38.0 32.0 
ete ONNsscccccecescescess| ISR] 1946 8.17 6.89 23.0 23.7 
bain | 1/ 12.49 pesos=US$1. bor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1963); 

for 1968-69, Comision Nacional de los 
iia Source: For 1962-63, Labor Law and Salarios Minimos, Salarios Minimos (Mexi- 
able, | Practice, Mexico (U.S. Department of La- co, 1968). 
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occurred in the States of Guerrero (38 
percent a year for urban and 32 percent 
a year for rural workers over a 4-year 
period); Chiapas (36 percent a year for 
urban and 48 percent a year for rural 
workers); Tamaulipas (28 percent a year 
for rural workers); and Guanajuato (42 
percent a year for rural workers). 
Guerrero, Chiapas, and Tamaulipas have 
active development groups that are 
attempting to improve the quality and 
availability of manpower. Tamaulipas, 
a border State, has many fledgling in- 
dustries, including truck gardening 
areas, which rely on migrant workers 
brought from surrounding areas. Tamauli- 
pas had sought an even higher minimum 
wage law. The States mentioned have 
relatively few workers as compared with 
the more well-populated areas; there- 
fore, the increases are not of great im- 
pact nationally. 

Minimum wages guaranteed toworkers in 
rural areas are much lower than those for 
urban workers. They range from a high 


of 34 pesos (US$2.72) a day in Northern 
Baja California, bordering on California, 
to a low of 13.75 pesos (US$1.10) a day 


in Queretaro and 13.44 pesos (US$1.08) 4 
day in Oaxaca, Queretaro is simply un- 
productive, and Oaxaca is far removed 
from commercially profitable areas. Cam- 
pesinos do not have regular incomes. In 
their farming system, they clear jungle 
areas and produce bare essentials for 
consumption or sale. 

Minimum wages have advanced consider- 
ably in the last 4 years, The overall 
average increase for urban workers was 
87.8 percent, and the average annual in- 
crease was 21.9 percent; the correspond- 
ing percent changes for rural workers 
were 84.4 percent and 21.1 percent, 
respectively. 

The National Minimum Wage Commission, 
through teachers and municipal entities, 
is attempting to educate the public so 
that all Mexicans will come to consider 
a minimum wage as a social guarantee, 
The Commission recognizes that the law 
often is ignored, but hopes that its 
policy of education, in time, will per- 
mit all Mexicans to enjoy abetter stand- 
ard of living.--Comisidén Nacional de los 
Salarios Minimos, Salarios Minimos (Mexi- 


co, 1968). 











Employees Purchase Company From Owner 


In San Salvador in early May 1968, announcement was made 
of the sale of Servicio Agricola H. de Sola e Hijos Su- 
cesores, formerly owned by a member of El Salvador's 
richest and most influential families, to 11 long-time 
employees of the firm, The firm is listed as having thirty 
employees, and annual sales of approximately $1 million, 
Its sales of insecticides, fertilizers, farm and garden 
supplies are made locally for cash and credit, with ex- 
tended terms to farmers, When the 11 employees heard of 
the projected sale of the firm to outside sources, they 
presented their own proposal to the owners for the ac- 
quisition of the company, and were favorably received. 
The new title of the corporation will be Servicio Agricola 
Salvadoreno, S.A, It will continue to import supplies 
from the United States and Europe and to service local 
farm areas. 














FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docun 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices 
Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass, 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 60604; 
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Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 411 N. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 75201; and 450 Golden Gat« 


San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 
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BLS Report No.: rice BLS Report No.: 
Australia (1967 ° : 304 Lebanon 
Austria (1963). 297 Libya (1966) 
Bolivia (1962). ‘ 7 Malaysia 
Brazil (1967) .cecc. ° ‘ Mexic 
Burma (1964)... cecece 4 2 Morocc 
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Jordan (1967). cccccccccecs ee . l 212 Venezuela (1961).. 
Laos (1965) cccccccccccccccccccocce 40 250 Yugoslavia (1963) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1964) BLS Bulletin 1384, 40 cents 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 196 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM. (1968) BLS Bulletin 1580, 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497, 60 cents 
LABOR IN PERU, (1964) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 
UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. (1966) BLS Bulletir 
1518. 30 cents 
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Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Office of 
Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, 
of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 
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BLS Report No,: BLS Report No,: 
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Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings in 
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Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. (1964) 
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